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Tlis English language arts program in Trinidad and 
Tobago is handicapped by several conditions. Overcrowding is a 
problem and reduces the -chances for learning. The syllabus in use is 
outmoded and evidences little understanding of children* s language 
problems. The primary school program is dlree ted toward the commbn 
EntranceExaminatlbn.Observatlpnsof;^rticuiafclassesreveal’ 

I - prpb.lemSw -iQuestibnnaireB answered, by teachers provide 
i-*^?'P^^3tiori on their attitudes and :teaGhing practices4 The 
development of new materials : and methodbldgies is needed:. An adeguate 
of the verm aha its inf lu^hde on the childreri's 

learning must be prepared and published. Teachers* colleges must, 
begin to provide their students with . a knowledge of the iinguistic 
problems of. the country and instill in them an attitude of r 
experimentation in their teaching. . {Author/VM) r'o 






P R E F A C E 



This descz'ip'tion of fho ‘tssching' of the lan^ua^’e 
^^ts in the sehools of Trinidad and Tobago is the first 
final version publication to coina out of the .Instituti^. of 
Education research proieet which is investigating €he 
problems of learning and teaching English Language in 
Trinidad and Tobago. 



The design and development of this project hava been ! 
prompted as ^uch- b*‘ the Interest of the researchers in the 
phenomena of language learning and language interference as 
xjy their awareness of the dissatisfaction among educationists » • ''' 
teachers, employers and parents with the level of language 
competence of the products of the local school system. 

The study which has been undertaken is not an 
®^®Ecise in theoretical linguisti GS nor is it ■ research for 
its own sake. It is an attempt to; apply principles of 
®^ioRtifio analysisto a problem which isprimarily 
linguistic and secondarily educational in order to. arrive 

at a clear understanding of diffieulties, the resolution of 

: ®*idd®tiQhel: development in Trinidad 

and Tobago . 



1 , 



BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

It is assumed that? 



X The vast majority of children in 
Trinidad and . Tobago use as t 

communication languages , ^ dialects or -forms of speech which 
are systemically di fferant : from: internationally acceptable 
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D. Tha affeotiva niaterials and 

methods are those which are based upon a scientific dash- 
er ip t ion of the lan^^ua^e of the learner cars fully compared 
with a parallel description of the language to be learned* 



2, PROJECT PRQPOSAIi AND AIMS 



The ultimate purpose of our research is the provision 
of unequivocal guidelines for the development of claasroom 
materials, methods of Instruction# teacher training and 
tasting which are fully applicable to the linguistic context 
of Trinidad and Tobago. The design of the present project 
includes therefore; 

(a) study of the spoken and written English 
of schoolchildren in Trinidad and Tobago; 

(b) assessment of the methods and materials 
currently used for English teaching as wall 
as the conditions, under which language 
teaching is conducted; 



( c) evaluation^ of the currently us ed tests and 
■ examinations -for kn of English* 



The kind of questions which the study aims to 
answer are the following s 



2 . 



What is the structure of the normal means 
of communication .of the child? V V ; : t 

H ow do e s . th i s . d i f f a r f r o m ^ i n t a ma t i o n a 2 y 
acceptable/ English?, y(I,. A. E) . . . , 



Wh a h , ki nd \o f 1 a ng u ag e do e a the o hi Id /pro du c e 
when feels obliged^ to "speak properly*!? / : 

:: How.: does^• this ;-i'atter:rdif f ar f I .A; E • ? - 



r-f ,15' . p'. ■- *' ^ v ■ - • ' - ’ - 
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8. How far do the present teaching methods 
relate to the problems revealed by 
questions l-S? 

What are the Implications ■ of the answers 
: ^ to questions 1-8 for the training of 

teachers and for the development of 
textboofes? 

10, Are the types of tests used by teachers 
in the classroom situation really 
applicable to the problems which the 
ehildren appear to be experiencing? 

11, Are the examinations for English 
realistic tests of progress in 
acquisition of I.A.E.? 

12 , To what extent does the present 
curriculum ef fact an ordered progression 

& of the chi Id ' a competence in the use 

t of . I.A.E. ? - 

j :■ / ' I - 



IdSt five questions presented above. 
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A CRXTlChlj DESCRIPTION OF THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH IN THE SCHQOIig OF TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 



The description of the Teaching of English 
contained herein is based on observation of teaching 
on the days when the project schools were visited for 
the purpose of recording, as well as on an analysis 
of quest ionnaires adminieterad to all the teachers 
of the Infant Departments and Standards I to V of 
these schools. In addition, further longer visits 
were made in order to verify certain impressions. 

The schools rapi-eaant a stratified random sample of 
the schools of the nation chosaii on the basis of one 
school in twenty in each of the aduoational 
administrative districts # except in the case of 
Tobago where five schools were selected instead of 
the two that the sample called for. The reason for 
this departure was that since the linguistic history 
to Tobago is so diffarant from that of Trinidad, a 
dif farent ratio of sampling was necessary in order 
to Include as many of the linguistic variations as 
possible.; . ' . 



The Project Schools 



The sahools selected in the project vary 
considerably in size and enrolment. There ares 



4 schools 
6 schools 

5 schools 
5 schools 
4 schools 
3 schools 
2 s dhobis 
1 school , 



with 

with 

with 

With: 

w i t h 

with 

with 

with 



an e nr b Ime n t 
an ; e n rb Ime 
an on Imen t 
an anroiinori t 
an enrolment 
ah enroimaht 
an e n r o 1 me n t 
an enrolment . 



of 200 
of 300 



of 400 
of 500 



of 600 
of 700 



of 800 
of 90 0 



-30 0 : pup i 1 a 
-40 0 pup i i a 
-500 pupils 
-600 pupils 
-70 0 ; pup i 1 s 
-800 pupils 
-900 pupils 
-1,000 pupils 



^ • In -the -vast ma j or ity -of ; cases the /School', - 

buildings, are simple / hall; type structure^^^^ attempt 

classrooms for eac class . / ^pniy 
three schools visited .y/are built with ^individuals bias 

, . xb b.'m s •• ?;i h " m i n a n'd^’ a i“''r had v?^ "ihv;; o he ■ 'b f t ife'sh '! : h' wW " tw 'L',' ■' ^ '■ - 
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desks o£ adjacent classes actually touched one another. 
In some schools there is little attempt to relieve the 
drabness of the walls except in a few cases by the 
presence of elaborate anatomical drawings which seem to 
cater more to the artist's fancy than to the needs of 
the childrenf and the inevitable school motto. One of 
the schools is housed in the parish church building. 
Nevertheless / it is included in the Ministry's records 
as a school building. In yet another school, two 
classes are permanently housed in the church building 
across the road from the school. 

There are examples, however, of schools where 
Principals and teachers are making efforts, sometimes 
*Xait© outstanding, to overcome the physical obstacles 
to teaching. Thera are schools where dividing 
partitions of hardboard have been erected to afford 
a certain degree of privacy for each class. 

The teachers in the infant department show 

initiative and dedication in the extra work 
they put in to prepare materials for th'eir classes 
and conseguently there is greater evidence here of 
aids, illustrations and play materials than in the 
rest of the school ^ 



PHYSICAL CONDITibNS AND THEIR EFFECTS 
OVERCROWDING 



The schbpl enrolment graph, 2 , gives a 

clsar picture of -the degree of pyercrowding in the 
^shooi^ : j-j. nesda; only to , be; explained that' the 
formula of 1 pupil per 8 _sq .ft . of floor space is the 
^ the Ministry of Educatioh and we ■have 

accepted • this for cohvehiehce . , , 



' ■■ _• ‘.r , 

I..... -t: -i • ,1-. - t j rl-n „■ -i f.-i- i..'!*.-.’ 1 i-. 'i'.' r T lx' ■. ..-iVi ... .V : j . V. a. .. r; ! “V.:. i -* ii ^ . L. « » j i- ji.‘r .■■■._ . .-i . ■ i-. .■ ..l-: . .. "... . \~J : ....v-.l .. 

;■ 'figures;- re ve^ai;"- the 

;.;r'y.-':^-.. :...„..;--Degr'ee.Lof QVercrbwding^r-il'--Vv;'p\^:.^-N,b'^i;:-ib^^- Spjiobl-s-^^.---"^-ir>^" • ’ ^r' 
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The effects of overcrowding are far greater 
than appear at first gianoe. When a teachBr has to 
fit three children into a desk designed for two ^ the 
result is not one# but three cramped and uncomfortable 
children* A school in which there is 40% overcrowding 
is in fact' a school in which all' the pupils experience 
soma measure of physical discomfort, are deprived of 
adequate working room and are likely to suffer more 
greatly from irritableness and distraction than would 
normally be the case under better conditions . The 
teacher too, is put out by the fact that the number 
in his class is greater. He is faced with a wider 
range of ability and attainment , with added disciplinary 
Problems, and a larger number of inattentive children. 



In the cases of minor overcrowding , the only 
physical effect is the placing of a few extra desks in* 
the classrooms or squeezing an extra child into some 
of the dc^sks . But in the more extreme cases. Principals 
have had to use greater inganuity in finding space 
not floor space but roof space. Classes are placed 
wherever the eaves offer even partial shelter. In one 
s chool where four classes were parmanently seated in 
the western corridor of the school , the children are 
drenched whenever the rain is acoompaniad by a 
westerly breeze, or, if there is no rain baked in the 
sun from 2,00 p.m. to the end of schoolv* 



In another school the over flow had spilled into 
the space under the school building and than into the 
quarters provided for the Principal. In one district 
the church doublea as a a ch obi on week days and classes 
permanently established in two adjoining sheds * 

One approximately 20 X 15 Vf eat houses three‘ classes 
Another class is seated in a leah«tG shed^w 
7 feet high at one end , and 5 feet high at the other 
The floor area of thi s f oom is rapprbxima tely 160 
In another school which "is being, extended entirely by 
cx>mmunity ef f ort , a : qlass^ i^ conduc ted uride^: the v eieis t- 
i ng building in .a - space ' s o i co nf insd that the te acher 



is unable to stmd -^ri^t withm 
sit to w^ta 



' Kis^elf - ^ 






NOISE 






..Nois.e might' well ' be-, considered . the ..offspring . 



o ;'srcr6wdi’h'g 



■ . th^/s.c hjdWX^ 
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not be heard at the other end less than seventy feet away. 
In situations like these oven the inevitable children’s 
classroom conversations have to be conducted at a higher 
pitch in order to be heard f and the teacher is compelled 
to shout if his voice is to carry to the back of his class. 
In several of these schools, the observers, standing at 
the back of the class, found it impossible to hear what the 
teacher was saying. it is understandable, therefore , that 
the children find some other kind of activity to interest 
them. ^ 



When in the afternoon we add heat to the previously 
^®htiohed IngredlGnts of overcrowding and noise, and. 
combine these in a . poor ly ventilated classroom; the recipe 
for teacher and pupil disintegration is complete. We have 
seen teachers , particularly in urban schools where over- 
crowding is greatest and outdoor facilities minimal, 

visibly wilt under the combined- effects of these conditions. 
Little teaching can be done. Written work is set for the 
class and, from then bn -.the main effort is directed towards 
staying awake and Gontrolling the noise. But the noise will 
'=°i^trolled . The sound of the silence boll, when it 
IS heard , ^ brings only momentary relief and the pleadings of 
the principal, over the public address system are awarded ' 
no more than a token mark of respect. There is nothing to 
do but wait for the f ihal bellv 



LACK OF W.RLL SPACE 



The absence of dividing apartitibns between classes 
mentioned . v H owever' ^ i t i s impor tan t "to * 
state: that apart "from ensuring the privacy of a blassroom, 
walls provide useful, space for display of char ts , maps . 
diagrams and pict.ures which- can serve as talking points' for 
English classes. Classes without partitions . are deprived _ 
of almost .. aill the - rudimentary teaching aids save the black- 
board.. . ■ .. . ■ 






LACK OF' OUTDOOR SPACE ' . ' . ' 

T.;,-',. . g,®sii:jj£.or:,;.play ing_-jSp'ac_'e^r is-j'^y ery^^ 

icali-^.ndc-men tgi -.deyelppment^^^^^^^^^ ; ’-UH'bw'ever 

” ® bi si-Iou td o o r?|'s'p'a-c''i';-y e 



.inTouir' 



"b c las e robin" tens io'n The shadQA'of-*^ \ 
;a. .tree-i-n-:'-;thefi?-school""^yard::?or^''7bve;n:ivod-t:s;i'a:e^'Tth;b;;^?^fchp^^^ :- 







Ons must note here that while tlie abcrv'e is an extreine 
case^ tlie need for space outdoors is felt by all achools and «ie 
practice of taking claases in toe shade of a tree is almost 
universal - As far as toe teaching of English is concerned, it 
is often toe only place where oral class work can be atteirptad 
wito any degree of enthiasiasm witoout disrt^tihg to^^ 
adjoining classes. 



It niust be atotod toat in ^ schools where toe ^ove 

conditioiis of overcrowding, hoise and lack of privacy do not 
exist, toe atodsphere of the classroom is very differeri^ and 
te achers do make use - of toe opportuni ties of f e re d f or dl apl ay ing 
wall ciiarts etc, , and do m^e greater efforts at actual teaching. 
But toe nuntoer of ^ tois is is tod small , 

only three ^ to invalidate toe general picture gi yen 



(a) : q t for a ilance 



The re Jias ;d^^ loped : wi thin tha ■ ta atoing ; p rof ession , a 



relentless pursi^t of i silencs whl^^^ every aspect 

of class work. -V Si lent is ,'preferred tu^^oral discussichy* the 



si lenc^^l^ll , i tdii to ;^haa - becoiTO^w inef f ecti vav^m can 

no lon«^r fo,e heard above toe din'^” has^ bdan replaced in sonie 
s toqpls^:^y^^toa ^ptoiio address tsystemv:torou^^^\^ 

now_ plead for qmet. Even in sor^ schools .where toe only jioise 
is the/ result’ of legitimate .classroom , activi^ , Tsome crusaders 
_ fo3^ BilQhto, at - toe- slightest mu ]^ from a class-rim- _ 

the traditionaL rigmarole^Qff</!?H^ds up I out* do^m^J- Fold your 



eoim^ication^i but so fruitless; has been toe .tout . 
silence has ,bec"ome,l at:fto 'pursued ^fprrits^ o 




, ^ single class and whera..^te are^free ^toiengage,^in .stimula^ng 

- ’ oral^.wdrk,; toe "^ * ddi "-i 



'.r ' ' 






toyi;pus^/;/ocrD;;ll’ary'^itd//toe;:;todve/is,;/;toe^emphasi t/-. 
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is wotJcsd oil 'titis bo&x'd and "Uis chiidEan witii the right answer 
present 'Bieir books to be marked. T-niila -Uiis sy stem provides 
for inuiBdiate reinforGement of a good response^ it is novertheless 
extremely time-consuming and leads to slip-shod marking on Uie ; 
part of the teacher. Further, ttie teacher using this me'Uiod con- 
sistently, ignores the less fortunate pupils who have wrong 
answers and who are. most in need of help. In soma -cases, tlie ■ 
teacher does not even check answers, but is satisfied with a 
show of hands from Idiose who claim to have correct ^iswers, 

f as. in tile case of Arithmetic, the teacher is more con— ■ 
earned with tile answer than tile ire thod used by tiie child and 
often f aul;ty^work ^ witii a tidt and good efforts left 

unrecognised' altogether. ' \ 

(b) Over^depehdehce; on the text book 



enph^sis on written the lack of blackboard 

space are togetiier at least partially re for the over 

dependence of tile teacher on text books dharts provided on 
page 48 indicate the- nuntoer of texts pres cribed eatii class > • 
as well as .the - niiabef of the ;suppleTi©htary books used by the 
teatiier. .Teachers justify tiie multiplicity of books, on the. .: 
grounds tiiat no .single; text covers' tiie complete syll^us and . ,, 

that some autiiors treat certain aspects of the sttoject better 
than otiiers. .^is is 'undotiatedly/ trus , but all tills ought to ^ ’ 
mean is that the teacher should .be awa^ of these different . 
flPP.^o*^bes‘ and have a, wide frange ; of ' texts at' his disposal from . . ; 

which -he can draw exaitp lea ^ methods ^d’lnate'rial. — It is : the .-. 
physical' .conditions — 'the' noise 'oyer— crowding ,5 .and lack, of-.- .. ,i; • 
blackboard and wall space,- that make;; proper teaching in^ossible, 
and m^ce it necessary for the- pupils , -’to ■ oi-m so' many texts them- 
selves, ... I .thus 'iricVeasirior *:r t 
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leam, (±f tiiey do at all)., largely by repeatedly correcting 
misttfias ^ which ttiey continue to make because they never knew 
what was correct in the first place- The classic aKaB^le of 
this is the . ’’teaming" of ”ia and are" mid "have and has" which 
are tested constantly in every class from infants to standard 
five without ever being proparly taught or leamt- It has 
be come , apparent ly , a s tandard time^ f i Her used by te ache rs 
whenever they cannot be botiiered to attarrpt anything new, or* 
when ihey need to keep ttieir pupils occi^ied for a while- 

' (d) Development of a buck-passing attitude on the 
part of teachers » 



In conditions as described above , -he standard of teaching 
rnust fall and the level of achiavement must dacraasa* Yet these 
conditions have existed for so long in ’ttie schools ttiat teachers 
aifd administrators have coma to accept them as the norm* They no 
longer corisidar them as faetors that are hostile to education ^d 
that have to be over co^- This unqwationing accaptance of the 
situation causes taachera to fix the blame for low standards on ^ 
everything; else; Tlie fi^^t t6 ^ 

salves. Teachers i talk endle&sly about ; their ^ 
their play f Illness^ their /br^en EriglishV which t^^^ 
rafusa to correct/ and ■their general raballiousnassv 

parents > too coma in for their .share of ..criticism for not pro- ' _ . 
vi ding the regui red booksi$f^ not takin ^ iii ta re a t in the children , / 
not providing a suitable -hcane enyirosimen t- f or : study and for t 
keeping them away from school , for the^,f Tima ^ \ 



. Next tin iina for blame rare ;tha children's, former 
teachers who did not haye 

thereby placed an added ‘burden oh’ .them* ^e. infant teachers who* 



can lay ttie blams on the ;pther teacher in the i ^ain protest 



that the hoitie , environment bf^'^e children is - resjpbnsib la • for their 
inadequacies .<:r-v;v; 









Des~truet±on of Initiative ; 





m. 



. . .. ... .. 

-"'Tir--;" S.>v4'> --rirrit' A."’-. J i -■T-i t / -.i ^ .i-'i r r.-i- si.-N-ik V 
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(f) Development of oindesi arable dhildren*s at-fcitudes 



The attitudes of the pij^il^ are also affected by the 
srfiool conditions. The keen spirit of coirpetition Idiat escLsts in 
all classes but particularly in idle Comnon Entrance classes, 
has generated an attituae of selfi'ahness and indiyidualism that 
is tH© very opposite of the virtues -ttiat one would hope tie 
education process to develop. C>nG only has to see the teacher 
write an ©Kercise on the board to see how children react i without 
exception -tliey crouch over -Uieir copy books lifting tie section 
that is not being written on, to form a barrier to prevent 
their neighbours from copy ing. As the answer is i*/ritten, the 
books are snapped shut to aLVold leaJc age of the pre clops in- 
formation contained therein. It is a pi*^ that teachera have 
don© nothing to dis courage tiis attitude m tie part of their 
pupils. : ' 



The overcrowding in tie schools has neGessitateds- 
(a) a regin!© of tight sip>erv±sion of the pupils ; 



a laph of oppprtumity for discussion> questioning - ^ 
dind eigsTOSsion of pupil, opinions^ , ^ 



-.1, V;. 



These have ? corrtoined i..to -produce -^or perpetufe-ba s 

‘ - r . - - , - ■ - ' .................. 

(a) the highly.. authoritarian -image '6f ' tie teacher; ^ ; ... 

(b) childii^en who uniques ttonihgly believe.' whatever * sir’ 
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EFFECTS OF SCHOOIi CONDI TIQNg • QN TEACHER TimiyriNq 



CondL^loiie in tiie schools malc3 tlie vviiols prog^x’ainnie 
of teachar traiinlilg an irralev^t ritual* In tha first pla 
teaching me llio da learnt at the Teachera * Colleges all assume 
that certain rinimal physical requirements erist in the class- 
room. They assimie classes of a manageable size ^ a certain ease 
of oral conmimiicatibn be '^een teacher and class and a degree of 
freedom of movement within tiie class room. ^®are class rooms are 
virtually non— existent and where riie circumstandee of the school 
are so unfavourable to taad^ the training provided is of little 

valuer The newly graduated teaser soon finds iJiat the te Clin 
th at he has le am t are in ope rab le in the ; condi tions in whi ch he ^ 
has to work. He has ho altemative but to follow the example - 
of toose who have adjusted ■^emaelved to the conditions. In a 
very short time the effect of training is lost. Ther^ 
little noticechle differenra between *®e>a^ teaching by a 

graduate of a teachers ^ college and tiiat of 

Conversation with teachers often reveals ; ^at the teachers 

have a better unders tiding of chiidfenj ^^ 

to their prob lems , but Ihey have not been able ; to devise teaching 
inethods4'to bvercoma -the hindrances to iearrii^ 
la^ of facilitias , ovarcrewding -and noise. ’ 



It is ' iitipe rati ve that the /^Ministry of Education and 

Cult\ire should immediately initiate;! acti 

physical ^con^tipns and plant ; ojE -the iprimafy a t 

to a level: where nidnimally tola rab la teaching conditi^^ 



allow ^>effe ctive ^ ^ 

teachers * ■ £si% — wi-j? 



colley^'i^^^ unde r d^e Va thorough < imyes a ti oh of 




^‘^,dh:^;phtairit!?■ih' 4 thei s ch 






to Solve a totally -'imda"sir^'le ’“situari6n creative 



^and ^imaginatlyh-/e3^‘s-rimeht'ai^^eff or ^ 

* experimentaridn . pould "then""be : piahli ' for 7 the behef it of ' / 

teachers ■ airea^^ in the 'fields' ^ ^ ^ 




i: it¥,; iv ti’- tirir ■ i«Ti 



<i -.\r iU'-i 
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THE. QFFlCIMi I^ANGUA^^ AOTS SYIiiABUS 



The sy 11 abu.^ of worfc fo^ Primary adhools and tdie 
Xnf anb Dapartment con trains *tha seeds from whi dh have grovm the 
preseht attitude to^ ^hd mis conceptions about the lan^ua^e 
problems of the Originally published in 1956 

it can take no account of recent findings in the field of 

langruage resear^ and teaching n^thods particularly those 
whic^ relate to the taa^ing of language in a contact- ^ 
situation like ours . It is not toe aim of this report to lay 
toe blame for tois who prepared toe ;si/ll^us^ sV 

ago* hpweyer> we must point .but the deficiencies ' £h the 
documant since It cbritlnuaa to be used evbri ncw> and 
indicate the areas in which future work of this kind needs to 
be done if a suitable syllabus for our language situation'is 
to'-be . prepared*;. ^’r' - r-. 



The Primary syllabus is dafectiva in to 
inportaiit areasi- \ - 



(a) 



It is based on a false ^he 

lage learning prcb toe School toi Id because 

to , recognise the ' triia linguistic "situation 
;of the count iy. ■ 



is uhre^is^c Vin its es^ectati oris - arid' ' 

. 1. ^3" . M = T A* ZmL J 1 T / ^ t". ^ ^ ' '-'A A ^ fc 4 ' i , l' **' 1.*^= _ ^ . -J - 



steps toat are intended , to lead , to, the desire'd goal., 

, , .-■ ;inthe;schools,especi^ly.;withitegardto;(i)'physi-cal - 

- vl;i ;• ■{:Vr^®^P®^odati6ri ^:‘(ii) ’.cpi^visioh^df fmateriai-;^^ ,■ ■■■::■ ^ 

' •;>. :;'^;v<;ii^ra3^fs;vvisu^:;:;^ds::ietc) 

_ ' \ ^ .tailed’ examination of ’ the' 'alDove mentioned wetnesses. *' • 




. r. rs Ji? ft-jW :■ -C: i « it- T .t ^ i--:? - i 
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Xn lessens o^er l^an Engli^ the correction can be matte vrittiout 
interrupting tiie course of the wise teacher will 

note and collect such eM^t^les of faults for further treatment 
in the English lesson proper^*. 



is guite evident that ttiose who drew the syllabus 
saw the language of -aa <hild as a form^^ o English in which 
there were mistakes , ^ and hence the role of tiie teach^ as 
essentially one of correcting nu^st^es in tiia speech and writing 
of the pi^ils* Instead of attertpting to teach the total graim 
of Engli sh E anguage , (n atur a 1 ly a little at a time and ;in 

o^rdpr) , the syllabus contents itself with 
specifying a few isolated and not heoesaarily connected features 
of the English Ltoguaga, e.g. of "Is and are” "have and 

has " "tee / mov^le ,. Vs V.*V "singular ^d plural" 
q\iir±ng ;tee teaching of gertaih grarrmiatical categories , a. g. 
mas cu line ^nd f eininine > knew le dge of whi ch does not ne cess ari ly 
lead to a hand^ English bangu^^ llie 

idea that /te ere may , be te 



systematicaliy distinct gfamiters is not tebo^^ :Ehe task 

‘^^^Cfhar is not merely to correct mistakes , but 
introduce , a new system --a different .grammar — to his students, 
is in this latter, respect teat tee apprba<di^^d^^^ school 
syllabus is entitely deficient. ; 



^ Pyil^^us f ails to recocpiise tee^^vf 

®Hili^ that^^ mus t b^ ; acquired, if a j language, vis 

learnt, yi^. V v^ility.^^ word, 

(2) . tee ^ility tp , tee ’language /correctly, tee 

ability to read tee language .with full ^comprahehsion , (4) tee 

abili'br “ to ..Wri +h^' -T_ -f 




are ignored, writing^skllls are;. confused* witlii-UiSrinechaniGS of 




\-T: J T. 
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of ^rfiools have no libraiy, and many of tiiose ■that 
bo^l; a library refer to an antlquatecl Gollectlon of “olaasics” 
-'ts3£t bcrajis. ihe ptpils are es^ectsd to leasm to 
good qursivs style , combining legiblll-^ wi-th a pleasing 
appearance and; a. re^on^le deg^e of, speed,” when it is comnon 

f°? f : dhi Idireh to be squeezed into a desk in tended for 
^ . is, not enough room for the pvpi Is to lay , 
their books side by side on the desk , let alone have the free- 
dom, of inoyeinant required to write properly. 

• 1 it is unrealis.tic in- its es^aotatlons 

According to "Uie foreword we are told that s 



"by the 'and off aie, oontae the 
esqpress^himself, both in speech ^d Writing, in stmdard 
granttnatical English^ and wili; be,; able to con^rehend ideas 

to him. He should finrther have intoihed . 
no-^ons on fprm^ ahd sty ie^^'^ ^ have de ye loped an appracia^ori of 
the beauties of -t^e iartguaga as' exemplified prose. 'and; 

"i works, of some of the great writers". 



^ If one considers the G.C.E. • o', leyel results in English 

Language , ^one c^ read! ly app racia-faa how aba u.. d ^ove 'aim 

,?f.. primary sqhool. syll^iia is. .. , A brief, lo-.t at a few - 
aspec-ta.; of ; i*e,,pi^ils ' l^^ageVcd^e-tenbe towards .'the end, of. • 
the pierinary hciiopi cp'urse. will Indicate -Oiat;- : ;r:/r\ :r ; ; v 



• . He ■ is incapable of reading^ ■the lessons in his,,ovWi 

. - . , reader. without first being -t^u^t all the difficult 

I , -/ • words, ..(varying be ^e.en 10 - 20 per page ) . . . 



^ . J<3i3ractiorig * _gxvi^n in other * ^ 
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. Hie syllabus calls for the pupil to rea<g 

darda II - ttt 4,W X 24 continuous lines , Stari- 

i ,, III, bso of 30 each. Standard iv, twd of 40i in 
.. dard V two of 50), and five comp late poems. in addition 
ttiey must know about rhyme, metre and rhvthTn aii +■■»,• w t 
teachers, and doiibtless the S^ils 

lasaness'of the exerclle; are cenvinoed of use- 

(d) It is unne^ssarilv unda mandinc in ^e area of^ 

langua.gre c3eve lopinsnt / 

^ expebtatLoris of the 

lahguaga conpe ten ce would necessarily 

, , , Hie grammatical structures to be learnt ' are' ■? « ' " 

of the more eonrirtoh ;i‘‘wW= i .some 

Trinidadian vernacular, but -^e fpeailio^btfhb't^^^^^ 
spa^ed^ put , in su^ 

vagiraness of the syllkbusV In' standards I it 
^d ;IIl, the teaidier is ' rt'dibP^^ I'ik' 'b'" - ^ - 

detailed ins trhctd oh- ^ ^ ^ ® ^^-ven, - No ; 

each’ class; W nSt te abK '*=9 taught in 

unit, bht- rather : b- ■ ^ 
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{xv y wite pronoims he/sha/it 
(v) ”ar'e” with pluiral dotmi: riouns 
^V'i) ”are’* with pronouns you/we/’tiiey 
Intaarrogativa atanioturae t 
(vii) whei^ + is/are...** 



(■vdii) when + is/are, * 

<ix) how + is/ are . 

(x) who + ia/are*,.,,,, 

Cxi) ^at is/aafe, . , , * . 

(xii) subject v^rb inversion?^ + subject* * * . 

(xlii) nagatiph of (i> to 



(b) as auxxliary vsirb (a smh,iar list can be prepared 
- for. this function) * — . - -- 



V ; / P^*^i^P^tions than be . added e » gi A 

si.ngrul ar he ad noun followed by , a pluaral notin - in a no\m phrase 
(toe 3 ^^^ of children is '.*.)/ a plW 



by a singular noun in a noun phrase to toildren in this class 

■“V :-.v j; ,,,, 
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By providing teachers wi-Ui a list of items to be taught 
the ay ll^us provides a ciiecdc list by which a teacher can assess' 
the work done. But grajnmatieal features listed are so randatnly 
selected, and uno roe red in prasentation that «iey eannot effect a 
growth in linguiatic conpetence on the part of the leamer, whirfi 

after all is the only eritarlOTi for success in aie, area of language 

teaching. - 

The following is a list of the items which the syllabus 
requires to be taught. 

* means repetition of work already done 
+ means extension of work begun in ttie previous year 

STANDARD I PROGRAMfffi OF WOTOC IN SYr-T-APUS 



Kie use of "I" 
is and are ; was ^ were 
use of sixiple cominon nouns 
movable 

■word ' biilding.// : 

making simple sehtehees U) with given words 

(b) witli pidtu3?Bs 
usa; of . , 

.. simple,,, inleanrogatdiV^^ ' ' 

/’; y - 

use of wards denoting' aeti^ 



• ;• stories f--iina^native’-'Wp35c/"'^^^ 

II ' % . use' of ' cabltai : ■ : 



use of capital leti^rs ^ ?ful%“ stpp^ 









*inovdbie 
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ST^DAHD II Ccmtd. 



describing words *» size, colour, sh^e 
+st:aternants and questions 
aiit^le ordars and ooiranands 

of altaiiiate and^^^^c^^ words 

+letter wri'Cing / ' " 7 

corractiOT of ooimnon faults ^ 

+s tofy telling 



STJ^DARb in 



single personal "pronovuis 

* s \ab je a t/^Ve rb agre eifen t ^ ^ V - ^ 

^^nteric^s on speciai tc^ics 
sequence of tenses / ■ 

there yis/arev'-’-. _ 

^personal pr^ object ^ . 

+masduiine and feminihe 

.plural ; (iricludi 

the ar-ticie (^efiriita, indefinite) 

*reyisi6n-of ypmctuation^Wai^ TyvC •••"•• ■ 

^ +usa'"bf -»riot* ‘ '-■•• -■;;■'■•’;• ;■■• y:- 

♦raco^itibn of nciun', verb; adject!^ , pronoun ;: 

certparison of adjec^^ eat 

. +p resent , ~ past , vfuture y." \ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^.ine ^ing:^bf 4 oonmoir^'^b^eTO'aticiis 
clLthuhitl vas .of nouns 'vV 7^^ ^ - 



+descriptive , narrative, imaginative cbflpositibn - 

' ''V 7 ’ ''.^ '■ ^use'4bf "adVei^D/’* oreboeViM ‘ 4 
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STi^DARD V vision of foiiif yea.ars^work : ^ . 

+analyais of, Mi^ound and. CCTipleK sentences 

verb : voi ce and mood 

+more parsing . 

^ +rayiaiOT of irite in^erafiya^ 

+contoinaid.ori and e 2 <paris siii^le santanoes 

in-bp corinpound and coir^lex sentences 
figiires of speech (peaisonification^ aposfercptie^; . 

simile, inetraphorl* 

^revision of.noun, you, 

use of shall/will . . . _ . .. .. 

^parsing and ^alysis 
revis of . use inverted cpiraiia 
exercises with, prefixes: and suffixes 
^ rules of : correct .spaecdi ■ and correction of common 
errors ,v (general and local) . 
fur tiler rules, of syntax 

; .^rect ;;J^^d;;ind±^ . 

' ■■ . :.-v. . . vassays yph.v ^.s'tfaetx-ttema's^^^^^^ - 

letterwritipg/^(^ . 

-""business" 'letteTrs. "etc* 

. summaries -1 (tela,grains), . /; r/.,, 



_ • ■ - ;:TOE : XNFJU^Ti SCHOOD 






... \ . fi^e syii^i^/ for/ tte. infant 

primary :sylia]brus;'in.|i ts./mis unde rst^^ , 

; 1 ■ l'^gua<^' 'P^roblgin :;of^^^ 7 ;.':'-. 

;s /..1‘ih^age v deyeiopmenuV-R^ 




7 ^ . ./rtliis^lavel^.df ^ cpnp'S English 11a 
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The syllafous also places ccimiendable an^hasis on a 
varie-^ of activities that are inijort^t in infant education i 
s tory— telling , dr^a ^ px^pe t^ , - - Wen^ house**, nursery rhymes etc. 
It calls for adequate libraries wlffi'well illustrated materia 
in type SAaited to the infant eyes. Ihs only pi*^ in the 

conditions thiat eKist in tiifS schools , these .activities are largely 
neglected. 

Hie reading progranfftia has as its objective/ ."tiie developi^ 
of clear ^d f luent apae^. ^ to be, quite pddi* / ^One r : * 

would have thought modest and relevant db jeetive 

like ”ahd?.ling the to decode the written ayntools^^ into r 

the sounds of apes cti and to discover; ■ttie ^cleaning of -the wad^tten 
me s s ^ge V vraul d have been more app rop ri a te • : Moreoye r , tile 
mathods of teaching irtplied, by the texts race tiiey 

syllabus , conGentrate.; on word /sentence recognition . with^ . 
little atteritioh to/phohic work at all. 

places the e^t^hasis bn memorising word shapes rather than s\^ply“ 
ing the child with tiie key to decode tiie written forms of the . 
lan^age. . / ' . : / . . 
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THE IMFLUEtJCE OF OBiB COMBON ENTRANCE E3tAMINATICa« 



Ilie Coinmoh Entrance EKamlnation exgr^s a. decidfedlv 
^mhealtihy Influence onv the work of the whole 
partxcularly so in the iourtti and fifth atandards. The demand 

for secondary school places has made success at lAe Coim^ 

^trance Ex^nations ;^ aim of ^e school p^granm^ and 

the sole criterion by which a school is rated botii by the teachers 

U.« poblic. Tho vholn sphool prbgra»w.. is toJaS 

2 t® ^ 

Text books are chosen on the, basis of ^e resentolance of 

ques^^s. TexiiDooks' which are no more aian coi^^ 
al^st indispensable, in Standards fCur ^d five. m 

^e^Bchool,system,,^ildr^^^ 

Jf ^®Y^f©nent is; c^ 

unsatisfaGtory me tiiod of either teacJiing or testing. 

^ere are other ill effects of the Common Entr^ce 

^ .ion in ttie school programme. In an effort to secure ^ 

^ their spools and pi:^ils, tea-her^ ' 
tend to prepare children, directly for the several fStions ol 

l^e examination., ihe traditional 'rules’ of English Gramrokr are 
being, committed to memory- because it is held that the 4itamitatlon 
/t. ' ' " Knowieage. vocabulary exercises of all 

■ . :• ■ ' 

pi^il xs areauxx'ed to discowi" a -l-i " .. 

General Knowledge , which c ^ 

facts' ot'histoi-v ,f^ l®atning hosts .of unrelated 

regular .sihool'pkar^LJ ^ oJ^uJ’°^ ®'^ form part ., of tile ;."... 

)= 
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TOiat ±s additionally tragic ^out our situation is -Uiat tearfieis 
are i^. fact very much in -Uie dark about ttie true nature of . the 
examination for which -Uiey are preparing the dhildren. Copies 
of the examination are never released to teadiers and copying 
the test® is forbidden, ^rhe teac^e^s ' knCT?ledge of Idle 
examination can be obtairied only from tile snippets of information 
supplied to them by the pi^ils who have written it, arid from the 
practice t^sts conducted befora the akamiriation proper. This 

% » it nisans tiiat the 

^le scdiool progra ngne is being altered in an effo rt to preplS’ 

ab out whic h only a vague and inaceurate Impression 



toVregard aie e 

ito grave doiabts, if not active suspicion. They seem to con- 
sider m& results as being of ten mystifying arid unpredict^le . 
^ey claim toat_totally uhe^^eoted Results ^ear lye^ye^'and 

. f tends to shake the confidence of teacher arid pupils alike. 

It is not the purpose of this study to attack or defend tdie 
present CQ^n Entrance pxrimlhati^. ' x„^ 
for security- reasons' we Hava not been prirndtted^^^^t^ 
ac^al test p^ers. .;we ai^ concerried, howe^t^^ 

wSS thPpublic'^it inf^ 

ionSa«^ teasers in particular, are totally 

i^orant. It IS quite use lass to plead with^te to "educatr 

■cna critxcal examination in tiieiir pupils* lives 
gecigc knp^,ledge i^ 

, release copies of the tes^ Ito ;the piibiid, and (b) ; to 
A accurate accqiriit of the method of selection ... 

to secondary schools. Comment will, of ddurse , be 

i:isef ul-itS the 
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THE TEACHING AS OBSERVED 
Obgervatxon Procedure 

the sanples of teaching provided below indicate the 
ip^lties inyolved in trying to describe in gene ral te rme > 

■Uie teaching that is taJcing plage in spools. In spite of 

btoad areas of siiiiilari'^ of classirooin conditions , idie re are 
individu^r pecularities in many schools which make it ■ in^oasible 
to clasisify them all in iiie saine category, Teadiers , too, differ 
vastly ‘in-jthe^:^^^ a attitucaas way 

33^ f air ibo ‘maJce a ^nWral condsrnAation' of teaShinq' ms’fchofe', 

Wa would like here to reen^hasise fhat tiie aiiti of this study is 
to help to effect a ph,anqe in the teaching of English, and ^ly 
criticisina made aire not intended to ridicule; the ^linist^^ of 
Educa tiph i ts of f i ci als , ; or, tdie te aGhe rs in the sy s teiii , h ut 

ae^ a necessary prsliminary to any eonstructi.ve worJc to 
be attempted in the area* 



On arrival at^^toe. sdhoolvv we ascertained from the ^ 
principal , the times whe Engiish Xianguage was taught in the 

^ ch Qpl . ^ 3 chedule of ; cl as s obse rvations 
decided upon so a$' to enable \m to view as v 

possible of the taa:chi Jig of English iiv t^ 



_ ^ from the actual te aching ^ the following -was 

noted! nuniber af teKtbooks available to tiie class, for Idle - less^ 
in progress ,(if texts, were reguired) , -aie slanguage of -.tiie , teacher, 
the opportunity affo^ %ie children. ^ to spes^ the liiguagg of ..the 
when . l^ey spoke, attitude of tthe te ; - 

^ language , the time , spent by,., -the ; teacher .;in ■ speaking.- in 

re is t iOTi" ‘ +-■? rrio rr-5 4-^ ‘ ’ : ' • 




.the pt^il to a 03^ ress . himself --.creatively, was noted*-;* " 
Opportunity was also “ trfean on _^^ese pccasionsl to discuss” with^ ihe 
teacher tiia probleii^^^ learning and W in‘ his class. 



was Vdpcidedvto si^ . 




' ' 



. "A ‘-.V- 






. ■'■ . ' ■-£- \ . -a-r- -- - 






. -'■‘2=.— I"*' 
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. fallowing, aanqolep of actual class observation are 

given to provide tiie teacher witii as conplete a picture as 
possible of tlie conditions and teaching prevalent in the sdiools 
today. They demonstrate a fair cross section of physical con- 
ditions of tile classrooms and ttie teachers' conpetence in, and 
attitude to, the si^jects they are teaciiing. 

The following featiires arB observable from the sample 

(1) A full half day's work - A,B,C,D,E, 

(2) Classroom congestion - B,C. 

(3) Noise - B, 

' • (4) Disturbance/incoriyeriiehce from iinattended class A.B.c 

(5) DoulDle^multiple Stream classes - C,E, 

. Conscisritipus teacher effort — a,b,C,J, 
^tle^defihitiori based .grairuaair teaching CyE^P,N, 

(8) Negleet of oral work — c,E, / 

(9) Teachers' ighprande / misunderstanding of matter/ 
^method of teachi^ 

. w (10) Serious teaser indifference tb work W class - D. 

(Ti) lta<d€ Of px^ils*ma,terialsy - B,E.; 

' Over enphasis 'cn- pilen^ ■ 

’ (13) Dorhinaarlng teadier atti tude - a;E. : v 

_ ( .. . . .m for;; class . — ;K, ; ■. tV • . , - i; 

during ' class : visits i, ' - • ^ 

Sample ft Class: STD. 5 - • . . • 

-- " 'iS.minu^s ' . 

2, /.V-.-Rbll; call V.; 3V VJ .■■■-y 
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i^uestioning’ invites tiie boys merely to utter one. or two 
v/ords which fill the gap in his incoitplate stateTOnt * - - 
Foar eKanple t 



til at we call tiiose numbers -*■ 

Boys; ”MiKed nurrbeirs". 



latar in ttie class the /blanks* in his speech included 
syllables. For v; 

*Teatiier; **£rac"^" 

Boys t "tiona" ; I . : ; : : . 3 minutes 



Following a one minute interruption i minute 

by another teacher, he begins to present the lesspn 
f o r the day , by working ah eKample on the bl aokboa^d , 
while stating Tf^^hat he is dpirig. He then has 

"two Qxai^les by telling ill em what do do. On 
cpnpletion of Uiis he requests questions but there are none, 
. "JUiy. questions 



"No sir' 






7 minutes 



5. 



He then writes ten (10) prolDiertis bn the board for ■^e 
boys to work. - : 6 minutes 



There; is little cdiatter among the . boys ^.—' bbrrtwihg bf ' 
rulers and erasers etc. The boys seem to know-what , to, dp 
and they _ s et “about i t in a. wbrkmiilike fashion . They wbrk 

conscientiously, ' ' * 

...... ^ 

He goes to unattended' 5a to call roll and set Uiem sc-.... 
.wqidc; lias to interrupt his writinb bh“ tiie Hm 









' ay'-'-r 



**TOiosa corrsot show hands ^ ^hose wrong stand s. *riie teadier 
doasn® t correct ■^'.he boys who have made iid, stakes or got 
tile sum wrong y but inguiires whether they have seen tiieir 

* r *y the 

c»rracti on proceeds Mean%^hile, tiae class neKt door la 

very impatient ^id tiiair noise le^rol has been rising# Not 
to an intolerable levels but enough to be noticede 

10 giinutes/ 

R#K# lesson -- seMion ^^tyie witii minor slot filling 
operations ai\d questions to class about whether they 
remember ax^nples of oaf tain of CSiris t * s virtues# * 

Essentially ^tiie boys knot/ .tile area pretty well and no 
new information is transferred^ only morals drawn from 
the examples provided. (Lesson has not been prepared in 
any real sense. ' 

(1) Cmsideration for friendsj sick; poor# 

; (2). Necessi'J’y for prayer " ^ 

Types of prayer - Adoration 

Contrition 
. ' ; , Thanks ' V;' ' 

, Supplication 



, po^t,: only . e 

and: lit tie whAfpered cenvers atl ons ; going . bn; ^ The 

teacheir' s language is foxmal ’English %7ith litouraiy type 
sentences* e„g, "So impressed v;e re the apds ties ..." 

/'V •• 2S minute_s 



10 . 



: Back to correction of Aritiimetic probliems . 
'as -before,' '• • •• 



Procedure 
1 1 minutes 



to bOi learned, They may have cfane- from'-' a. 

. - ■ ponprehehsibn- passage but therer’was ho i'indiGated'-- link ' ' 

‘ ‘ ■b'e^een''th the words ,wds ‘rel^^d to‘'m ’ - _ ■ 

'.specific spelling problem- area except perhaps r "ie” 




; ; . • 
/ -1^.^ 
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"If a person, is very observant he is what?" 

(notfsi^l) 

valuable / audible / guitar / edible / niece / for'^ 

Same technique of correction as for Arithmetic^ 

Boys spell words and pronounce each word after having spelt it. 
Pronunciation (gItA) corrected to (gita) 



Class 

8j45 



Infants No, present 
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^School begins, Qiildjren line up in courtyard and enter 
school. Prayers , hymn , remarks by principal over ptislic 
address, Poll call, 25 minutes 



9tl0 



Teacher gets ready to begin teaching. 

Parts of the body. Teacher points to parts of tiie body 
and calls on class to name -Uiem, theri gha calls the part and 
the children point it out on their d\m bodies. 

10 minutes 



9;20 



Coimting, Teacher counts wi til ttie class, -tile books on 
her desk and the pencils in a box. Distributes shells 
to all the children in tija class. Class becomes .a little 
noisy and she runs trough ■ tiie routine; "Hands 
Out! Down I " Then sheT couh ts^^ up t5' six . Teache r 

has .to shout all time 1 in order to be he ard, Writes 

til© follcwihg Slims on tiia blacldDoard:- ^ 



1 ^ 






4 

3 



2 = 

3.- 









4 ; “■ /'/ 



Directs Glass to work- out these sums by counting the ■ ? ' 

■ number of /shells,;: She' works out sums with 

them/ CO to ring: sh^ Mswers 

: ^11 written ; tiia cl as s / i s \ called .. t^on> to ^ re ad the 



--'?-'r.^ta'teifents /aloudi^V;r Teacher v’ then/. writes 

' ‘ ”/r ;■ ■■ r", -• --'-V 'V,'- /•- " ’T" /: 













m: ' . I (• I r »»a^^TT«jr r* a i'.^‘£rnj«j or .T?j!*^ass- »'■ 'rj ._ • ;:*i,rr -j I ► »U t.*. r^'Vfc r- A-*. ■. j-.-w Sir «.■-.• 
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"Today is Monday" which she has alrea^ written on ttie 
blacJtboard. She also tells them to copy -Uie addition table 
which was done in -Uie previous session. 

Children without pencils haire to be lent 'pencils, o-Uiars 
have to get pencils sharpened. Teacher's time is lar^ly 
t^en up in perfornung tiiese tasks. As diildren conplete 
■Uie work, teacher marks their papers. 

All papers are marked in the period, 1 hour 



10 1 45 



Plasticine work. Teaser distributes plasticine to 

asks their, to model shapes. Children , very excltedi 
They -m^e balls, baskets of a ggi etc, 



45 minutes 



End of morning session. 



Sample C 



Class IB No. in class - 30 4 par desk, 12" each. 

One blackboard 4* x 3' (class divided into 2 streama) . 



9s 30 
9$55 



On our arrival , ttie "B" atream was doing Arithmetic. 



Teacher works sims oh ■Uie board. Oiildreh correct their 
work , On eoitp le tidh of bla^bpard ; work- t© a^ allows 
witii sli^ ^uws. correct to go for r^ 
have to remaltt' to, write up (dieif cdfreetipns". ' 

' . . —25 minutes 



"h." stream during this time was working on ^ three sums 
that were set them on to blackboard.^ A 10s 10 they 
were still at it. Some were obviously finished and were 
either idle or talking. , - ; ' . . . 






10 



0:12 .Teacher walJcs around to inspecfwdik of the "A" stream. 

, Teacher of nei^^ourlng clhsW reports, ;itd.sbehavi6ur. of - 











30 



10 2 45 



*'B" QROXjfP 

^teacher writes on -ttie board: 



ENGLISH 
A ■ AN 



Teaciier says to class: 

"Write *an» before a word wbichf. begins 
■ Now tell xne another letter^ not a,a,i>o,u^^ offers 

b,d,l,f. Teacher writes ttiese letters eai liie 
says: 

"Write |a* before words beginning wi'to these let tars." 

She then writes on the board: 



OK 

eye 



bat 

ant 



cap 

pan 



and- says S’: / ^ 

1*is begin with"7 (pointing to ox) 
Class : O .-■■■. 

Teacher : ttoat will you writer 

Class s -.: : an, ' - . , ..., . . ’■ 



procsdura is foiloWad- for words' on" the board . 

rcpeats the, ’ rule * foi: the use of .' a* and > • v 



This 
Teacher 

* an^ and sets -aio class t^ work of putting; Va* or 



before: 






bagy fish^ agg-, rnkputj unbrella; . 
arch. ‘hat. ' ' ■ ■ ' ' ^ ■--■ ■; 

•■'.•■ ■ • - ■ 

^ liiis period, Gjroi^ A JLg working on an exercise 

....'.. _ !, -'^:* - i *■.■•■’.. - ' r - :- .... , ..text--, books ‘ .. . , ..... r.A-r r r .... - 

•- \-. ' ■ ■.. • - •,;_.-i--v- i • r !; ,, :;f .-* .--- ii’vviy ' ‘ .»=; :: ;y; =S. r:e i' H • ^ ^ 

VV. 

A ■■ ^ V ■:;■ .‘■'"t-- -:r r;7'; ^blalUcS- - Witilv^- tihie;7.feniala7j Q£ l’y>ry‘:r-'/riy:;^^ 



10:45 
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Teaclier ;reva,ses' 'a' and •^^an' with gifo,:^ A and €hen doss 
ttiQ eKearciss on boaard for Group 



11 j 30 , End of session. 



Sample p 



eiaas 5D 
9 s 00 



No. in Glass 



28 



3 per desk^ 11" each, 



On arrival class is doing Arithnietic from textbook 
Teacher is absent.: ^ 30-nihntes 



9j30 



Taacdier returns to class. ^ sits at desk' ind works; 
Goconut sholl carving, ,, si len CO is mairitained, 



10 ; 00 



Teacher marks the work of those who . come ’ to 

in class idle'. r- V- , 

...-z- ■ ‘c 20 minutes 



10:20 



Teacher gets: to tork sums on ' toe biadto^y»irto 



•i. . . 11?. ....•3/4 of, i>bob,ooo i ^ ; 
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11s 05 



Teacher retujrtis to class said sits at dQsk and works on 
coconut shells for ten (10) minutes. 



Ilsl5 



Teacher goes to back of class and smokes a cigarette and 
talks to teacher of neighbouring class, 15 minutes 



lit 30 



(Class is si^iposedly revising or doing corrections^ but 
has been doing precious little but talking quietly 
since lltOO a.m, ) 



SaitplQ E 



Cla,ss 2B No* 37 in 2 st 3 r©ains\ 

2 blackboards (one for each stre^) 



9 s 45 



GBOtJP A ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Class is given Arithmetic problems from -aie bladkboard. 
Teadier works one sim on^^ instructs 

tjhe class to do the b1* . 3 minutes 

class works on in reasonable silenceV 



20 minutes 



10*20 
10 s 30 



Grbi^ A goes for milk. 



10 minutes 



GROUP:, B_ : ■ 

Teacher writes on blackboards 



. 1 c. It started to ^rain.'^ 'we ^went- hoirE.--= 



She asks ^e class to ’join' ■ these two sentences. One 
■ boy E '.swers S' ■- ' • ■■ - • • • ' 



"It started to rain 'so we .went hbmeiV , T. . - 

Teacher writes . idle sentence 'bn tihei blackboard and instructs 
: ■■ do. esfercise' bn page "6 of Hayden Richard's Junior 

(ExaSdnation' of "tesets /yteeTinstiuctions tb^-teetexercise - ’ - ■ 




PROPER NOUNS 



-‘.V 
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ENGLISH 

SENTENCES COMMON NOTOTS 

Pearl writas a ^ofl letter. 

■ bi rthday eon© s in Fetoruary. ' 

Have you been to couva? 

class to read sentehMS 'aloud. She corrects 
class pronunciation of ' to' , “Not (tu) but (tA) " 

She ttien gets class to recall tiie deieinltion of a proper 
noiin, ^ey provide her witti iJie informatipn it is 

"a sppclal name of a person or place,” 

She also asks class to read the first sen tence again. 

When iiiis is done she asks, 

"Have you seen the name of any special person or place'?" 
Class remains silent. 

Teacher repeats the question several times before someone 
answers, "Peafl”. 

Teachers RightJ New where are you gqing to put Pearl?" 
Class is dtath. They are unable to see 

nw^': Pearl must go in the Proper Nquri eoltuiirii 
After sever^ tries > brio boy suggests that it be^ 

■■■ _ under :prop^ 

Teacher asks class to read the seritence again emd then ^ asks s 
''Have you seen another noun?" ■ 

Class is. dimib. ^ 

, ' ihpe^ pairistaklhgiy p^ses from tiie 

• ®lbss ■ /Uiat ' letter ' is a'noiai and ttiat it is npt a 
special riaite. T 

Teacher: Read the next sentence, (i.e. Have" you bben to 

Couva?) , . 

Class reads jerkily up to 'to'. They cannot' reeo^ise 
•Cauva'. Teaaier calls tiie;word.for them and asks wheiri ' 

. w ,, ; is Couva* not know_ ’ . 




.. 

’ 11*15 ' Teacheri'^es to thk bl adkboaid 'and wiites 
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She then calls vp three children to Kad what she h^ 

just written. (This is obviously a backward croup) . 

Then she asks: .. . 

"ftoat do you write before a,e,i,o,ur 

Teaser g^s tiirough the list of words Mking_ what le^r 

each word begins with and getting 

lo«ns>.ey would use. Then she tells to do 

exercise in liieir copybooks. _ — — — 



11:28 
11 1 30 



Children bring tiieir books to be marked, 



End of session p 



Sanipla F 



Std* 3 EnQ'iisli G^ 3 itHne 3 T« 



Class sits reading from te-xtbook. ^^e the 

definitims of 

£%hSf a^hW “L, 

Kd aay^wSl ie% prcncnnT" He nasponBa from tha clasa. 



Taacber ewiaihs a prbno\m 

h noun. -She 

''Lloyd's lAotiier gave him; a bar of 

^Lod. at^your list of pronouns^^^^^^^ 



the s en tence , ' 



qiildren refer to list of pronouns and eventually one 



:'-v -i'fcV: -' 



says ^ * - : . . (. - * ; . ' " 

other sentences from the "text a» done j," 

When :the exercise is - 

write .it in ^eir books in their best -handwriting. 



;. ■: ,-. ■ - -.y/, y ; ‘-y yv'-'vV.r-' .•■. ■ryv -y ■ >.y, V.y ^V;- 'v'.' - 

- -V-’ -T-'V--- ::.c ;y; -v .‘7.- ' .■• “-.f •r“ v\ ;t- ! r'- - -T - ry • ; 
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Saimle G 

Std* 1 Spelling 

Teacher rules vp -Hie blackboard and. writes «ie follcawing- 



feed 

mend 



aage 

£aet 



seed 

band 

age 

tent 



weed 

send 

page 

stage 



She. points to the first word and sayst 
"This word is /feed*. Spell feed.? 

Class I f “ a — a d 

Taadiar proceeds to do the s^ne for all the words 

10 rtdnutas 



Teacher next writes tiie following on the. board. 

"ttan"^ and says — 

. “What word has all toase letters?" 

Class remains si lent awhile and toans onions says "tent" 
Teaser; "Correct"#; ; ; < ;; 

Than aha writes toe' foiipwing Bind toe class to 

find toe words toat have (been jumble d. 



anbd 

Bmtl 

.. K -' : 



gea 

^ac 



danse ; 
aasd 






’■ gample H 
Class IB 



is/ara was^ere 



. . . Sentences with blanks In which .one of -tte fdur-is/a^ 
was/were-ara , to be. put in are written , on; the blacOcboardA and class is 
set to work. . . ■... 






-the end bjf the period, teacher asks one child to give 
her version of the, fiffst s^ehtenoe',- 



1st. P.. Th^ children is .talking 

T. . -TKe iaiild 

, , 2nd Pi -- . The .children (y , 






■A; jv. -‘ib;. >- .:v>--. 
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This iTMDde of questioning continues for soxna time nn tl 1 
one pi^il states: 



4th P. 
T, 

Class: 


Ihe children are talking, 
Yes, PSiy do we •are*? 

Because it is more than one. 






T. 


Teadier writes the correct santenea on the board. 
Now suppose we wanted to say toat ^out yesterday. 


what 




P. 


v7ould we say? 

The children was talking 




a 


T. 


No. (Procedure as dsove imtil the correct answer is 


given) , 




P. 


The children were talking 




T. 


Why is 'ware* right? 






T. 


No reply from class, 

Becaiase ' are • becomes ’were * in toe past tense. 
The other sentences are done in the sarne way. 







Saiqple I 

Glass 5B Spalling 

Teacher tails class of an accident in Which the victim 
is taken to hospital etc, ste ha proceeds with tha stoiy he writes 
the following words on file blackboard:- 



accident 
He than tells class: 



casualty ; oparalion 



Look at file words. ^all it in your minds. ^ N it 

in toe (Chi idren » write ' toe words in toe air with their 

^ rxngars) «, _ . /-■■ ■ 

Now elqse your eyes and spell it to .yourselyea, 

(Class does as ins truoted) , 



Teacher; toen calls on individual to spell a word ; 
without looking at to©; board. . Ihbse who fail; are allovjed- to • 
look at the word and spell it to toeniselves. and toen try again. 



-,v 



' ' ' ,S td. '4 '' ■ Reading''’, ■■'']■}% A Av'yA-A ''A: A A • ■ 'K'A: 

■\AA-';... AA'^tA0AtAi:AAAAAMAAAA^AAAM0riAAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAA^A -Aa := -''AaAA" 



Sample J. . 
lEACHERs 
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catciiing wp idle ball and throwing it high into the air, ” . ^ 

She repeats, the sentence and tiian asks: 

"Virtio is bowlingT is the captain?** 

Class answers with a little coaxing. 

Teacher continues to read sentence by sentencej para^- 
phrasing eadi sentence after reading it. Sore times she questions 
the class about tile facta in the sentence, lha lesson is about a 
cricket match taken from Tom Browi*a S^ool Days ^ but the teacher 
is not at home with cri^cet and many of her paraphrases are inaccuratSi 

Teacher constantly drops final even whan reading. 

After the reading^ tiie teacher moves on to the questions at the 
end. Teacher reads quastiont 

“•What was tiia result of the match?" 

She paraphraaea this ass" won tiie match?'’ 

Class is aske,d to describe the pi 9 ture in the lesson. 

Class supplies da Is of items in the picture but m^es no- 
attenpt to say what tiis picture is about md teacher does not 
try to elicit it. 

32 minutes: 



Vocabulary work based on lesson; 



Teacher writes on boards- 

WORDS 



IteANlNO 



applause 
astohishment 
conp lime n t 
countenanoa 
deserted 
excitement 
^f avourite ' 
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Saniple K 



Class IB No. present 31 No. pi;pils per desk - 5. 

No. inGhea desk spaos par pi^ll — 10; ' 

9 5 15 Con^ rehens ion. 

Teac4ier writes on bla<dtboard; "One cold winter's night 

I ran alone to the post office". 

1. Was the svm shining? 

2m Was I going to school?' 

3. Was it warm? 

4i Was anyone with me? . 

5. Did I go slowly? 

Teacher aseists in word-identifiGatior*, as pupils fail 
in their attairpts alteouch- teey spall tee words. Children invited 
to read in chorus after tee teadher. Teacher toads the fi 
question and advises pupils on the procedtire? one*-word utterances 
not. acceptable ; "^ewer in a cori^ late way. questioned 
individually; when tea correct answer is givenv te writes 

blackboard. The pii^lla in ehorU^^ the answer a few ^ times 

and then write it In their books. Teachar ticks tee answer 
tee e^^^qise books. The leased proceeds in ^ te^ tthe 

result is teat all teildren have all questions correct in tee ir 
cop 5 ?bocks. 



Sample L 

Std. 4 Grammar 



Cor^ lenient of the veto 



teacher T Anything that .comes after 'tee veito to be is tee complement. 
I will give an exanple. ' 

Meena is eating . . 

Meena was playing ^ . . t, 

Meena would ba talking w . ' y v \ 

■ eating^ playing/: talking are all ' con^lan^nts* . , 



Teacher reads the definition :of ; complement haltingly from 
a book. The definition is .cbviouely ' incoirprehensible to him and 
meaning less to "tee classy : He ‘ reads _some enai^les from the bc 5 ok 
and teenWsets rh 



hbroeworkjy to. pick ' out cx3i^leii©hte ; ' . 

sente^esi; y 
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TEACHERS 
CLASS! 
TEACHER! 
CLASS I 
TOACHERs 
CLASS s • 
lEACHERs 
CLASS % 
ONE BOY ! 
TEACHERS 



What is the difference in -Uiese two sentences? 

(A vague mvonble with no clear answer). 

One has 'was' and one has 'were'. Why do wo use 'was'? 
Because it is one. 

And why do we use 'were'? 

Because it is iooto than one, 

, tftjat is more -Ulan one? 

Hesitation - silencei Finally - 
Two, three/ four. 

No! dudks. 



Te acdie r then exp lains tiiat ' was ' and ' were ' are us ed 



for past eyents and that 'was' is used for the singular and 'were' 
fp.r ;tte plural, i Sets work to be done on the blackboard. Class ’ 
to ;fi 11 in blanks with'was' or'’'werB',: 



Sample N ; Sijtoject; Remedial Reading 

Teacher writes on -ttie blackboards 



3 . 

4 . 



a as in baby 
a as in cat 
a as in call 
a as in car 



and asks class to read. Class reads as follows s- 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 



/e/ as inyb^i/ 
/e/ as in /kya,^/: 
/©/ as in 
/e/ as in /ka/ 



Teacher wri'^s ..the' word "last", bn the blackboard, 
asks class which sound the' a' in "last" resembles most. 



' -Someone' in- 'Uie class' ventures!' "call"’,' . . 

, ■.■'..'^eacher .asks class to say ".la^^ say "call* 

--."Are/ they .'.Wike?.". - - 
cihss 5 No- -,L.. • ■ 



^ -•■Teacher :V-/.-yes/v/^’'= .. . 
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aMALYSIS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 
The te achers 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ' 

There are 282 teasers ih the clashes Jnfan'ts 

I through standard 5, in the thirty (30) pyc>j©ct schools. Of 
these, 125 or 44.7% are trained Qhd or 55.8% 

are untrained. 



whole, as performance is <^oncemed 

it is inposaible to separate ^gacher from the untrained, 

, 'the first place, as can be Seat^ £^^\ .(^g #5£an^lea provided, veiy 
little ^me is a.ctually spent An tag^-hihg^ I^ost of . the class time 
is utilised in providing written pup43_g ang in marking 

exercises done at home or in oAaS^ 



An analysis of aie of -die teachers to our 

questionnaira shows the follov^ing cha^^^terlS'^cs to be shared 

quite evenly by both trained and X4ntr^^hed t®^*^Qrss 



(a) a lach of speoAfio ku^'^Ae^pg opinicai about -Uie. 

Children's leading - 



(b> a paucity of A teaming skills to deal . 

with specific are^g Vp la^^ gpcliah prograitHmes 



(c) a general inabllil^ p^ ^y^idnte -Uie relative 

importance of ggO^^jOTsi of /^e progrOT^ 

and to rBGoghiSe ^Chggqupn^ , 

: each .its . proper ;.e^^ 



(d) 



V ^ ^ aching? no* 

^ ^ arriving at 

a go^ by defi^i;te directioni 

... . t - . . . T. -I.-. ‘ ‘ . 



.. •-■.:■ ■■■.s''.' f >:■_ -.u, 

‘ .. ,••':■ .-';o ■- 






Of diagnostic and 






to English Lan^agfe.' ^ - .. . .. ,,, ^ 

(f) an attituda ska>^aL. 



7. :^ 
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(h) a growing attitude of realgnatxon on tiie part of liia 
teaser which allows him to justify ralaxing his 
efforts on tiie basis of an assunptioh that the 
teaching progr^nme will achieve little against all 
the external forces that are piling up against '^e 
\mfortunate pi^il, 

(i) an inadequat© knowledge of tiieir px^ils real interests 
and. pastimes and a cohsequeht failure to capitalist 

on these important channels of motivation, stimulation 
and interest* 

A close look at the actual responses to some of the 
queatibns asked will stabs tantiate tee criticisms made abc^. 

Table I below shows the teachers^ expressed opinions about the source 
of the prpils^ language problem. 



TABLE I f TEAmEBS STATOD OPXtjlQNS QF PROBLEM ABEAS 




Infliaenca of home dialect -- ao 

Poor knowledge of graitittiar -- ll 

Wrong attitude to good speech -- n 

(Children c^n^idar; it cfhlir for 

classroom - they are afraid of ridiculo,^ ' ; 

There is a certain' resi stance to speaking 
like ' white people * ) , ' ^ 



■ Bestricted ekperiencG$resulting in 

; few-i<te'as-'- ■ ; . V ’ ' -■■■ ^ li 

Unsirit^ enyironroant lo 

^ooic ^ r ' : » § ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Lack of - 7 

-Faliure"^^^ - 6 ; 

Unsmtable — 3 

Common eritfanca examination 





r-'- .• . • '■ ■?. 1= ■ ’ i • ••• •...• •. r : 









f, -S-iArv . . ;-vy;-s^«. 

'■ - 'S 
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(b) To cover ttie syllabus tiioroughly and 

so prepare pupils for the next class - 27 

(a) To help to develop wall roimded^ 

raspphsible perscmali^es of ihe pt^ils — 14 

(d) To get pupils to pass the Conmion Entranae 

examination - 14 

(e) Maximum development of each pi^^il 13 

(f) To create an anvironir^nt stimulating to 

learning and a love far engmry - 10 

(g) To prepare Glass for secondary achpol - 3 

(h) To overcoms the influenoa of faulty 

speech h^its — 3 

(i) Keeping children occupied until such 
time eis the Ministry aasB fit to replace 
the class teacher who ia on jnatarni"^ 

leave ^ 1 



actual teaching^ -tiiie allocatien of time to. written and 
oral work reveals the infcalanGa in favour of written over oral* 
^^is has , ,of course ^ been com^fen ted on in te on physi cal 

condi tions ^ but tee teasers j opinions abp ; te of the 

oral work done in^cate teat are qirite satisfi^^ with the 

present tiine aliocatiens. 


















Stflbject 


Inf 1 


Inf 2 


std i std 2 


; std 3 


atd - 


Conpositi^ 




2.0 


.2.6 1.6 


•'•vi'.s 


. iri 


Dictation 


0 


0 


1.2 i.o 


1.0 


1.0 


Grammar from 


. ; ; 






■ ■■■.: ■ ‘ *>r. . 

- \-V:V-UV 




Spelling 


1 , - 


% 0 '\ 


3.0 ....S.: ■ 2 , 5- . 




■ 2.5 


Exercises from 










;.yv 



Std 5 

2.0 

1.0 



Wm-s: 
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TABLET - IV * oral WQBK DQ^E IM GLASS ; NQ« PERIODS PER T^EK BY C^jASS 
AND TI^IN^D/^NTJRAINED ‘ — 

In£ 1 Inf 2 Sf d 1 Std 2 Std 3 Std 4 Std 5 

Trained 21 12 7 4 S 4 4 

Untrained 10 9 6 - ^ 5 ^ ^3 4 4 



TABLE V g teachers* OPINION GF ADEQUACY OF TIB^ ALLOCATED TO ORAL WORK 



Adeguat a inadecruate 

Trained 9 

Untrained 97 3 



the teaching prog^ranwne heavily waidhf^ in 
favour of silent written woricy b^ 

he Ip fhe pupil to de vs lop a mas te ry of , L anguage that 

ha is attenpting to lea perh^s more^^ a - that 

he is^ ea^actad to learn witJiQut really faeino tangh-h. In any 
proper language .teaming prograninev the learner is introduced 
to the structures of the new l^gu^ 

is given an oppo rt unity ■ to he ar tils ■ new a t ruotuifes. ;■ 



in contSKt snd provided with the opportunities to : repeat them in 
a nuirber of suitable contexts ' vh ti 1 i t becdrhss product! i - 
work in this,, regard' must ;be':iritensiva it ihi^t be: highly organised. 



Oral work Is assan tiaL as ^ i t is .. only by :"cons tan t ' exposure' !^d 
practice that ^ and habit are 1 prpducedisV^^ rk 



done in the. schools limi tad as it -Is ^ - in^ ho^- way * attenp ts “ to/ ■' 
achieve these objectives.. ; ^ . Tha' work is uhs tructured , haphmzard - 
^ud aimless; and, ^ as far as deyeldpihg lahguaga skills is' con— ■ ' 
ce^ed, 'useless. -The list of actLvities^ classified: as oral work 



by - the - tea<tiiers irif sdhoois ybears witness to v 



these remarks I 
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From -Uiie above table it would seem that threa o€ these 
svctivities - oral conposition , story telling and correction of 
faul"^' grammar - ought to be of soros assistance to ihe learner of 
English. t^ile it is not intended within 'Uiis chapter to go 
into detail about the manner in which these classes are conducted, 
it must be stated that they do not meet our criteria of effectivQ 
language tea<hing because;- 

(1) the materistl dealt with is conpletely unstructured; 

. .! that is, in any one lesson__s©veral new features or 

structures of the language are introduced in a 
completely randciu fashion; 



(2) they are not intensive; that is, the p\^llg are not 

given abundant c^portuni'^ to hear and practice 

new structures; and, 

(3) they do not have as their prime objective, the 
acquisition of linguistic con^etance, but instead, 

(a) stimulatiQn of ideas , j 

^^) t©pe€itidn of facts ai ready .taught or. re ad, 

^(o) learning of miscellaneous grammar rules, 

TimiTraM;- VTORK :■ y- ^ 



It has already been indicated itiiat titie-emphasis on 

has been d,arg^ ihf luenced by.y ihevphysicai con— ■ 
di tions in thei s dhooli ■ 'More will be saa.d in the next <hap ter , But 
one aspect of written work conposition — be t^en up here 

since it ref lects the teachers * compe tehee and atti tude to the 
subject, Conpoaitions are very of ten given for -homework ^d; a^ 
such Ihey do- not. f all. .in to that .gr6i:p' of 'activities that can be - 
excused on Ihe grounds of ^ inadequate time, space or material. 

■,spyerai-.,subject:s, .;.fprfeCompositi6n;.that .theK primary ' sc 
pipil can expect in evei^ year of his ; school , life, “ In some cases 
this might „ be toler^ J that' s timdards of a^ie ve- 

merit were piegressivaly greater^ but- an,examinh the lwritten 

work indicates that in most cases ; the 6niy increase in esipactation 
as the child grows' older is in 'Oie matter of • length;- ' ■ 






IS given once a week, yet no tea.cher.was able to , supply, more 
than half dozen topics for composition and this latter figure, 
rather ^ an .that of the wtime-.tabTe, seems to.be Ui'e one' correhorated 
Wi’3.sl7,exercisey^ T folibwing:;^ the - 

titles and the frequen'^- wi til' which; they are given in the diffe^nt 
classes of , the project schools -v . 






3 VII. 



' •XJi. • 

--f. 
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Conpositions 




— WJJrtSiP&S 




classes 






STD 1 


STD 2 


STD 


3 STD 4 


STD 


^!^SQlf 


6 


2 


2 


1 


2 


My f and ly 


2 


1 


0 


1 


1 


friends 


0 


1 


8 


2 


1 


My hoine 


3 


2 


1 


2 


1 


TOiere I live 


1 


4 


2 


1 


3 


School 


8 


5 


5 


2 


4 


Class 


5 


2 


5 


2 


0 


Pats 


9 


3 


3 


3 


2 


Hobby 




1 




■ M 




Other animals 


17 


9 


0 


3 


1 


Vacations 


3 


1 


6 


1 


3 


Outings 


«« 


^ - 


*, 


3 


3 


Festivals 


4 


2 


0 


1 


2 


RaproduGticm of stories 


2 


1 


3 


1 


4 


Toys 


'.. 1..:'.' . 


-.0 


1 


6 


4 0 


ambition 


0 


0 


1 


3 


1 


Letters 


3 


3 


9 


10 


19 


Sports 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Gardens 


2 


0 


3 


1 


1 


IK day at tiie soaside 


0 


0 


1 


2 


3 


A day in the woods 


0 


0 


0 


- 2 ■ . 


0 


Weather 


: 1 




1 


. :• - - 1 . 


■' ' '1' 


A day I wd 11 neve r f orge t 










1 


Hie mos t outstanding school: 












day in ll fa^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 










1 


A plaoe of interest in 








.. .: J.-'/.: / ....:■ . 
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How I will spend $100^00* 
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Crop time 

IW teacher 

The conch sheil 

Th e Ch ri s tmas party 

The grapefruit 

Tractor 

Bicycle 

accident 

Fishes 

A schoel day 
A visit to the market 



1 ,. 

1 

1 

1 



2 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 



The church I like best 
A' house on fire 
My dream house 
An af teDmoon at the bazaar 
A labourer at work 
A child in a crib 
An old lady 
A little girl 

An elderly clergyman seated in hie study 

Writing stories from outlines 

A journey to school 

Hoad safety- 

A ramble 

A. vivid draftim 

A good book 

Keep it a secret 

Autdbiogr^hy of the sun V 

T^y I go to church ■’ 

If I wort til© national lotiiers/ * 

new shoes 

The best story I ever reWd ; 







' The next jUiree tasles, each in 

apparently contradictory . attitudes of our teadhers, 'Table 
indicates the extent to which -^e teacher relies oh the use of 
* :,text books in spit# / of ■ nuitflaer of 



texts that diildren have to purchase, thn additional number 

of -€?hon 1 t© lur 



of, s^^lernehta^ textsv used by the' hehldiers, awMB. ^ur 

for .more ■;pup.lia^.:■bbblcs, ^ these attitudes 

‘ Table ix seems to contradict the ^ove attr ’ 

approximately: ;half of J bur :;teai&er^^^^^^^ 



:Here 



-:.y:: 




teasers are in favour: of* retaining . the pupils’ 



boiks 
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Table X indicates that 85% of teachers axe of -Uie opinion 
that graminar rules must be taught in sdiool if the children*s 
is to iitprove. When we consider tJiat many oi the new 
p\^ils*teKta tend t© de-engphasise the meitprlzation and formal 
learning of grammar rules, we are puzzled to understand why 
these teachers still rely so heavily on them. 

Yet considered together, toese three table.-* indicate an 
awareness on the part of the teacher that all is no^ well in 
the teadiing of English, As has already been indicated, 
teachers do not recognise the nature of the problem, nor even 
spscific problem areas, but it is quite evident fiiat they 
do recognise that seinething is wrong. The almost frantic search 
for a solution can be seen in ■Uie use of a multlpliGity of texts 
in the classroom, in iheir willingness to try soite'Uiing new , 
even some thing which they feel to be as radically new as casting 
aside the pupils' texthooks and using a teachers’ guide and 
specially prepared materials. This, for a group of people who 
traditionally conseryative in the. extreme , is a significant 
and heartening attitude, Iha almost overwhelming support given 
to what seems to be a reyersion, to outanoded teaching - that 

grammar rules - is merely another manifesta- 
tion of the search for anything that will be effective, ^his 
consciousness, that some teing needs to be done Mid -aie wlllingneas 
to try something new, provided it offers some hope for success,. 

IS probably the most raassuring feature of this aspect of the 
inves tigatiQn. For , if the Minist^ of Education can capitalise 
on the present state of teacher attitude with eonstructive pro- 
grammes of retraining, much could be done even before the fin^ 
results of this study are pvhlished. 



TEACHERS ' ATTI TUDE TOWAtoS TOE USE OF TOiACHERS ' GUiaB 
SPECIMj LY P REPARED MATERIALS VS USE ;QF PUPILS' TEXTBCXDKS 






TABbE:;iX 



Guides- arid - speciai m^^^ Giri-des and . special Pupils ' 

for wh ole language, arts . materials for pa rt textoobks 

onlv^ ■; 



'Trained 
Uritralned 
•Totar ; 



40% 






52 %:-. . 

■ ; ■ -vrv=:' =-■ 



30% 

,28% 

25% 



.30% 

v2Q% 

29% 



ATTITUDE TO GRAm^ ' ROLES .T " 

(a) Grammar - rules must.be formally taught 



Spine 

butlnpt' ^ 



ba f 6 Aaliy t au^ h, 
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IS 



/ 185 % 
10% 



but-not all tq 

i c; - No orules - snoula - he ■: f o«nally - i:auah t ‘ ^ : o ^ . . . 

S-' ■' V ■:follp-ing..:. . . 
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CXASS 



Inf 

Inf 

Sti 

Std. 

Std, 

Std 

Std : 
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The following areas were listed by teacheEs as being 
the most iitportanti 



Subject/verb agreernent 
Noun/pronomi inflection 
Punctuation ■ ' 
Synonyims and antonyims 
Sentence oonstruction 



TABLE XI 

AVERA<ro NPMBER OF TEXTS USED IH CTAgS 



Class 



Inf. 1 
Inf. 2 
Std. 1 
Std. 2 
Std. 3 
Std. 4 
Std. 5 



m, Basle Teatts Supplementary Mditional Texts 

Texts__Use^ 



2 2 _ : ■ .52 

3 2 .20 

3 2 .57 

3 1 ’ .28 

3 2 .28 

4 2 .68 

5 2 ,71 



TABLE XII 



Texts ;USj^ 

5 days out off 5 



PE!^EW?ASE: CEV BDPILS OWNING ^ 

. used-j.; Texts.,iiised...‘.r Texts \used-.. Texts- iised 

^ put >o£ .5 w -3 out of. 5 ' r 2»ort rf 5 - 1 . dut ' Of S 






Texts used less 
than : 1 out of , 5 



1 

2 

1 

2. 

3 

5 



50% 


39% 


55% 


9 5%'. 


69% 


32% 


64% 


. 15% 


77% 


47% 


.56% 


-■'X-/: 46% 


!>59%M:v'v,^o'V,:k:;, 


"70% 


60% 


x'‘"52% 


69% , - , 


77% 


,,y 43%:, . 


■:::.-54%:'y-.:;. 


72%' 


86% 


66% ' ' 




72%' ■■ 


50% 


•7i%: 




, " ' TABIE xiii ” 
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TlriCHERS ■ '^SES'S^^ 


Class 
Inf , :l . - 


Oocid 

73 


' "• i . ■ • • - =- ■ /.-• 


•' ’Mainly "good- . ? 




81 


-y -- • ■ ■ ■ 




std; i 


64 


\ . - ’ 1 . . 


. '-35 


Std, 2 


66 






; std. 3- 


77 








68 








76 
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62 % 
45% 
38% 
.1 57% 



37% 

18% 

;24% 

r-32%' 

,■581 



BOOKS -USED fsy. . PUPILS 



Jtein^ 2 _ted .' Bad. .. 



: 3 
1 
4 
1 

;;8 
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THE TEACHING 
The Infant School 

In many respects the infant section of the schools 
can be. considered the most fortunate. Apart from Std, V* 
or Common Entrance class, it is the best supplied with 
trained teachers* Teachers. here obviously spend more time 
in preparing visual aids and play materials for their 
classes than in any other part of the school. It is very 
often the only section of the school where pupils are 
able to progress at their own rate. It is the class that 
is the furthest removed from the anxiety associated with 
Common Entrance examination and the rigours of preparing 
ih® It is the section in which the teacher can 
proceed with the busineSB of education unfettered by the 
external pressures that affect his colleagues in the 
upper school. 



It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the 

classroom atmosphere , teacher-pupil relationship and 

pupil participatipn in the leaming/teaching proeess are 
at the highest level in the infant departments of the 
schools . In the vast majority (perhaps in all) of the 
schools, the teacher in the reception olass is to her 
pupils much more than a teacher, because she behaves 
towards her Charges in a way that inspires their 
corifldence and affection. Yet one feeis that in’ spite of 
these relatively f avourable cpriditloris and in spi tb of • 
the good work that is undoubtedly done in some schools 
the, inf ant departments fall' short of expeetations 

aetiyities j readinc,', .chats, recitation^ story—tel-ling, 

■ spelling, writing and s^'ms eleinents of . grammar •' These 
activities are discussed brief ly below, 

READING IN THE. INFANT SCHOOL •, . 




; As the textbook list indicates, the Janet and 
John, and Happy , Venture Readers .are, the most popular, texts 
in- the inf ant department . ' These texts employrthe "look 
and: 'say“ approach 'to r.eadingi' ;- The^ teacher normally; , ’ 
pr epares.i'the bentenees .,-t©i - be ' 1 earnt 'wi thriher oelas s^ by 
writing new words 'on tlie board and getting the ”clas.s .to 
.them af ter ' her , Th then' read to the 

class from' .the" text phrase- bx -phra^e,-“ and the- class 
repeats ,.l tv . - Sometimes the.; whole., .otythe. -lesson 'is^ written 
on 'the board and taught to 'the'=:e-bil4ren,‘'^ 
the 'Children are examined indiyiduaily, .Those who read 
faultlessly move- on- to the 'next- section’- while those who 
falter over words - in the- section have- to- repeat -the ' lesson. 
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The reading of the children is on the whole 
expressionless and disjointed. The main concern seems 
to be with reading each word correctly, rather than 
Jttsking sense or the story. If the child pronounces all 
the words correctly he will pass? if not, he will have 
. to repeat it the next day. This unsatisfactory type of 
^ssding cannot be blamed solely on the child, for very 
often the lesson is taught by the teacher calling each 
word separately and having: the class repeat it before 
proceeding to the next. 

This word by word teaching, with its emphasis 
on the proper pronunciation of each item, results in 
the selection of citation forms of certain words (e.g. 

and / in preference to the more suitable forms of 
continuous speech and conveys to the child the impression 
that the recognition of individue.l words, rather than 
the sense of the passage, is all important. 

The "look and say" method in reading needs to be 
complemented by organiaed phonic work. Yet little phonic 
work is done. Indeed, it, is the opinion of many of the 
teachers in the middle and upper school that the poor 
reading ability of pupils is due to the complete. ^ 

ignorance of the phonic method. In some schools, phonic 
word lists were on display in the classrooms but it was 
discovered that these were often used as spelling lists 
®^ly ^ -with no attempt to asaoei.ate sound with symbol in 
the ■children, »s-::minds ‘. ' 

,, ,In some schools the wall pic tures that accompany 
t®^;tbpoks are used by the . teachers and good use is 
-flash cards and sentence ''a trips i--- ■ 

PRIVATE- HEADING : : T ^ 

Few schools have class libraries and suitable 
books for infants are very , scarce. In pnlyi one school 
was there a reasonable selection of * infant :;reading_.> 

^ ■ ps^ip Bside ,for'i;private reading and 

there;.;?are^suf£icien.t books for each child to. have his • 

PWh;‘ fe ad-, , VA-,.-C,hildr an here- :wer e:i.qui te--eh thus ias tl c 

aoout reading and looked fo.rwafd to", this period eagerl^. 

CHAT st • '• ■ 

^ to, ‘-Chat. .... : 

about the things that :take place' around them,, is ' . 
recognised in all,, the' schools.,. Every , -.morning, , session 
includes a period, -for .chats ,when..-individuals' tell the 
class, about itheir-^ experieripes.' -The* Phiid is given-- the^ ' 
opportunity to express himself freely on a subject of 
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his own choice and of which he has first-hand knowledge. 
Apart altogether froin aspects of personality davelopinent 
that this activity affords, its potential for language 
developincnt is • enornious • Yet it inust be adinitted that 
in practioe this activity achieves little of what it 
promises, Tpachers are unable to., get chilc^ren enthused 
about their every day lives or to overcome their shyness 
suf f ieiently , t.p speak freely about the. things they. like. 
In most, cases the teacher has to pry almost inaudible' 
one word answers out of unwilling conscripts and even 
when, with snapping fingers-, the' odd enthusia&-t demands 
a chance to be heard, his contribution is little more 
than a badly construoted phrase. It is left to the 
teacher to make something out of these meagre , offerings 
and she does so by expanding the monosyllables into an 
indirect statement which she tells the class, "Sushlla 
said she went for water this morning”, 

STORY TELLING AND NURSERY RHYMES 



er|c 



Where ” chats '' f ail, story- teiring and nursery 
rhymes sueGeed, Children seem to be quite willing to 
repeat fairly long sequences that they have learnt by 
heart and hands are ever in the air wheh the teacher 
calls for volunteors to recite. Yet the full potential 

of this activity is not realised. Rhymes are often 

chosen with specific .aims in mind, e,g, to explain the 
meanings of words like "up” ,"down” , "in'' ,"away'' etc. 
**^4 th^s becomes the main consideration of the teacher . 

ticn mos t t^echers ins Is t on clear audible speech 
of those reciting and a few even expeet the 

xti^nci^ tn a n n 1 n a H thcLt ths 



suggest, 



o„Q that there is almost n 

of the' language structure 'from the rhymes and stoties ’ 
learnt to the: pro ' child 

in . 3 ome' c as es;; one wonder s^^:i f the 'structures'' a re , ever 
® ^ f or it s e a ms that the oppos.i.te; pr p.pes Sif . . 

that of imposing the structures of the vernacular^ 
rhymes and stories, occurs-, instead,. In on.e school, many 
P f .feh.e;. chi.ldr en I in^ ..the, ,c las s continued to s ay ” away.j Rob in 
^ihhojagh the past - tense. " rah',* was f epe'etedly 
®hr,'f ssed: by the teacher and. rhymed . with *' can?' in the V 
ne'-xt'-'llne.,'-'' 



WRITING 



j j; r ._‘r , » » , 



■ -. c A” dejpartment is . jlar.^ely' a , 

, 9?., handwriting -p.ractice in 'which, tlie class ..cp'pies 
words op' sente he es-^ board ; and^ "as ,'%uch; ’does",. 

concern this inves ti.gatioh ^ 



/There 
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There ara schools , however , where statements 
alicited from the pupils are written on the blackboard* 
Thss e are then read by the class and later written in 
their copybooks. In one school the teacher does get 
the class to produce a "story” which is written on the 
blackboard. After this is read and, illustrated , it is 
copied by the class* The teacher herself writes the 
story on a sheet of bristol board and it is used^ along 
with others similarly produced ^ for supplementary class 
reading . 

TEACHER MADE MATEEIA]^S 

The inf ant departments in most schools can be 
easily recognised by the number of wall charts on 
display* Some of these are the are charts that 
accompany the reading schemes but many of them are 
produced by the teachers themselves, While the value 
of wall charts danhot be dehied/ one would wish on 
occasions that the teachers display greater imagination 
and awareness of the pupils ' environment in the selection 
of piotures. Large glossy coloured pieturas of expan- 
sivoly draped and carpeted living rooms complete with 
fire place appear on the walls of a poor rural echool 
with the label "my heme” attached to it* Similarly 
irrelayant illustrations appear in the charts that show 
"the food we eat" and "our family" ^ 



There is no doubt that some of these pictures 
are beautiful and attraGtiVe but the matter is so 
for e i 9 h t h a t t h e c h i 1 d c a n n o t , id e n t i iy w i t h th em; and such 
impact as i t, has^^ o child is of the wrong kind* 

Char ts des Igned and painted "by this teacher s themselves 
to fulfil a particular need would be far more effective 
, wha tevar they lose by 

bA more than ■ compens ated f or by their relevahc e and; 
immediate impact* 



THE "BIGV SCHOOL 



ment and. the ’ "big"V scho^^ lie, in the \ 

attitudes of the teachers than in anything else. The 
chile who is promoted t 

grown out of his infancy completely* /He ^should ho " " 
longer think like an in£ant> he must put away the things 
, o f , : i n f a n c y * . . A n d a md n g : t h e -h i n gs . . o £ i.i n f an c y t h a t ' t h e ■ ' ' 
s chool ^ the indi viduai " 

formerly given^ . him by his, teacher./ahd the. familiar 
chartsV aids^ and methods; that ’ stimulated and. sustained 
his me^^ deyelopment bef ore^ the. \ 

■ 1--' • .--® ti tut as,;‘ the’^^ rbd;*'^-v- -\-v ■ ■ 
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As far as Language Arts is concerned, the main 
difference seems to lie in the shift of emphasis from 
oral work to written work. Where oral work is attempted, 
as in reading, the teacher pays more attention to the 
progress of , the class as a whole than to the difficulties 
individual. One teacher explained that "the 
child has now got to learn to read with the rest of the 
class and not by himself alone". 



READING 



The greatest problem that faces the Std. I child 
arises out of the fact that there is no properly grad.ed 
reading scheme in use in the schools. The Readers moat 
used in the infant department are the Janet and John and 
the Happy Venture Readers, the overwhelming favourite in 
Standards 1-V, the West Indian Readers, 



1^ i® difficult to conceive how this situation 
came into being or how it has existed for so long. The 
West Indian Readers, written over forty years ago, emplpy 
the phonic approach to reading. Primers I and 2 and the 
Introductory proyided the basic phonic rules which, it 
was expected, the child could use to read later books. 
When the "look and say" series repiaced the West Indian 
Readers in the infant department nothing was introduced 
to bridge the gap between the two types of Readers. 

There is no element of continuity at all between these 

series of Readers. In the infant .series the books are 
heavily Illustrated, the vocabulary is carefully graded. 
The material however, is selected with a view to catch- 
rng the intares t of the Engl ish . child ^ The Wes t Indian 
Readers pay scant regard to yocahulary seledtion. Over 
f are introduced in the firs t less on . 

are oomparat and decidedly dull! 

s elected;..wi th^^^^^ 

. “ucgmprpmis lhg gr and is good 

for the child rather than what is appealing to him, ^ The 
great woncle r is not that so many lose intere s t in re adlng 
.there who dg^ It ;might be mentibned 

thgt.. work; og th complete rewriting of the Wes t Indian 
.Readers has begun . and that; thi f irs t boo series 

ure . already on the market, : ! , . 



. In .. three; schools only, there, was an adjus.tment 
class .. for....children who , could not’ measure up" to . theVwork o 
of Std. I, In another, where„ there was ho ! ad jus tment 
class as such#, the slower- readers. .continued to read from 
and:; Jphn-pr^^^H VenturaVvBoO H'ln --'ail,.^^^ 

schools, regardless of their reading competence, child- 
ren were imme^iateiy confronted, ...with the task of master- 
ing the West Indian. Readers . - • ■ 






'/ i 3n a * « • • 
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I n nos t s choc Is tha task of teaching the class 
a new lesson takas between one and two weeks - Evan 
than teachers admit that all the children do not know 
i t ^ But the wheels of progress cannot be helu back and 
the class as a %'^hole proceeds to the next lesson • In 
spits of the obvious difficulties that the pupils 
encounter, teachers all acclaim the virtues of the texts 
and lay the blame for their difficulties and failures in 
teaGhing reading on the pupils, not the books. 



The method of teach ing reading is almos t 



universally the same* First, the 
passage are written on the board, 
taught to read them. The passage 
teacher who explains difficulties 
along. The children at this time 
silently in their books 
then in smaller groups. 



difficult words in the 
The children are then 
is then read by the 
in the text as he goes 
follow the reading 
The class next reads in chorus 
The section is sot for homework, 



The next day the reading is examined. Small groups 
(usually the chi Idran in one or two desks at a time) are 
call ed upon to read small sections . I f the reading is 
good the next group is asked to continue , The teacher 
is able to detect individuals who are obviously unable 
to read all the words in the section examinedk Those 
who do not know the lesson are reprimanded. The group 
reading method has rasulted in most schools in a 
stacattc word by word type of reading which in no y^ay 
indicates that the ch ildren undors tand wh at is being 
read. The class “passes ■’ a lesson when the teacher is 
satisfied that the words in the lesson' can be recognised 
and called by the majority of the ehildren. 



It must foe stated that teachers on the whole 
recognise the problem but be ppweriesa 

it* In a few cases teachers have tried to vary the ’ 
reading texts and one teacher actually uses the “Nine 
f o Ik talea “ as the basic reader in his clas s v But e / 
whan th is is done the me thods amp loyod are th e vs ame - v m 
described before- ' . . \ 

The reading problem reveals itself in other areas 
in the ;s chool ay llabus where the class 

m a ter i a 1 on ■ th e as 's ump t i on t h a t i t c a ri b e " re a d v[’ T a "a ch e r s 
agree, that of ten a child ■ s poor performance in Arl thmetic 
is attf ibutab le 
any ^ da : 

“Compreh^ 

the class to read; the pa^saage set* comprehehai 

allowing them to proceed ' with the ques tions ' (which . 
i n c'i de h t a 1 ly t h ey have' t o' b e t aught -, to r e a d ^ i i ) # ■ ; • ' 




/Suf fi cieht . 
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Sufficient has been written hers to indicate 
that the reading problam and (all its att endant prob lams ) 
is a critical one. One can no longer afford to dose 
one's eyes to it or. try to lay the blame' on any single 
factor. Clearly the true solution can only lie in 
remedying several 



(i) 



Teaching methoda have to be developed 
which will be effective in our 
lihguistic situation as well as in 
school environment; 



our 



(li) 



Textbooks must be produced which take 
account of the linguistiG problems of 
the children as well as their culture; 



( iii? 



The whole range of reading matter in the 
s eh op Is ( to X tb b oks; i n e o;g r aphy:>: :H 
Literature, Ar i thma ti c ) ‘ , will have to be 
revised as' wsll ,vpo that t^ s p ^ 

Progress in any field is not hi ndef e d- by 
factors which; hpye npthlhg to do v/ith 
h is ab 1 1 i ty i n ’th f ie Id . v : 






LIBRA HIES 



; . , 






On the whc:>la, school libraries are h^opelesslV ‘ 

inadequate. They contain few books that ^children might 
find interesting and. a collection of foreign textbooks* 
In one school there is a re adihg room { one > f the class- 
rooms)' where children ara’ encouraged to read* The .room 
i s qu i tew e 1 1. us ed i Id r e n 'come to s ch o o 1 e a r ly ■ mnd ’ - 

stay /in at . lunchtime to "read / bu/t 'the selection- of /books 
is very small and- it is feared that ’if ^the stock is not 
increased quick ly> Will flag. ' ‘ 













chopis:?ahd' wh.a re.r.th is ; :.i's,'v'db.rie-::'chi'-idr n -t a'fe' . " v; . 

■■■ Qncouraged = ‘=to' take ^.advantage' -of / the: v;s eryiee_*//;/\//:;-r/://-/; ^ 













